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THE MAARTEN LOOTEN BY REMBRANDT 


Los Angeles County Museum has just received 
an extraordinary gift from Mr. J. Paul Getty, the 
portrait of Maarten Looten by Rembrandt.* Ex- 
hibited on loan for several years, and much ad- 
mired by the public, this painting is one of the 
great and unforgettable works of the master, one 
of those upon which his fame rested when he 
came, as a young man of twenty-six, from his nat- 
ive city of Leyden, to Amsterdam, where he settled 
for life. 


Soon after his arrival, Maarten Looten, a weal- 
thy Amsterdam merchant, gave Rembrandt his first 
commission, the painting of his portrait. The date 
is known precisely, since the artist, pleased with his 
work, signed it in full, upon the letter which the 
merchant holds — not only did he inscribe his 
monogram and the year (1632) but he included 
the very day the portrait was completed (the 11th 
of January), a very rare occurrence in the works of 
this master. 

Thus we know that the painting was done only 
a few wecks before the Anatomy Lesson of Dr. 
Tulp was begun, that famous group portrait now 
in the Museum in The Hague. It was this import- 
ant commission from the Amsterdam Doctors’ 
Guild that may have caused Rembrandt to move 
to Amsterdam. That the Anatomy Lesson was be- 
gun at the end of January 1632 is proved by the 
fact that the criminal whose body is being dissected 
by Dr. Tulp was hanged on January 31st 1632. 


Little is known of Maarten Looten save that he 
was born at Bruges in 1585 or 1586 — thus he 
was forty-seven at the time of his portrait — that 
he made his fortune in Amsterdam, and that he 
lived in the most fashionable district of the city, 
on the Keijzersgracht. His house, called the 
“Golden Broom,” was not very far from the resi- 
dence of Dr. Tulp, the professor in the Anatomy 
Lesson. 


Attitude, conception, and costume are somewhat 


similar in both portraits, as would be expected 


* A.5895.53-14, oil on panel, 3514 x 2914 inches — by 
Rembrandt Harmensz van Rijn (1606-1669). 


from the nearness in their time of execution. Both 
Maarten Looten and Dr. Tulp are characterized by 
the same mode of moustache and short pointed 
beard; both wear the same type of tall broad-brim- 
med hat, black cloth coat and cloak, and soft col- 
lar. This style of collar had just come into use, as 
seen in the Anatomy Lesson where the other mem- 
bers of the assemblage still wear the stiff ruffs 
of earlier mode. The wearing of a hat does not 
signify (as has been suggested in connection with 
the portrait of Maarten Looten) that the sitter is 
represented as about to go out; on the contrary, as 
can be seen from other portraits by Rembrandt, 
where interior backgrounds are shown, it was cus- 
tomary at this time for fashionable people to have 
their heads covered when just receiving visitors at 
home. The attitudes of both Maarten Looten and 
Dr. Tulp are similar: both are seen almost from 
the front, with clearly lighted face set off against 
the dark hat, the strongest light falling however 
upon the collar and the hands, which stand out in 
strong relief, in dramatic movement. With his 
right hand Dr. Tulp holds the pincers, raising the 
muscles of the dissected arm, while with his left 
he gesticulates in an explanatory manner. Looten’s 
right hand is upon his breast, in a movement which 
suggests that he is addressing the spectator after 
reading the letter held in his hand. His lips are 
slightly open, his dark eyes fixed penetratingly 
upon the beholder. 


The motif of letter held by the sitter appears 
frequently in portraits by Rembrandt in this per- 
iod, for instance in the portrait of Nicolaes Ruts, 
in the J. Pierpont Morgan collection. In the An- 
atomy Lesson the man next to Dr. Tulp holds a 
letter containing the names of the persons appear- 
ing in the painting. In our example, the letter is 
used to illuminate the lower corner of the painting, 
and at the same time (since it is held sideways) to 
start the depth movement in a diagonal direction, 
which is taken up by the foreshortened left arm, 
the strongly lighted right hand, and the collar. 


The composition, suffused with a warm golden 
atmosphere, is built upon the contrasts of light and 
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dark, white and black, without the addition of any 
local colors, and upon that chiaroscuro which for 
Rembrandt, as well as for all great Baroque paint- 
ers, was a means of producing volume for figures, 
and spatiality for the ambient. To this Rembrandt 
added his own vitality and dramatic force, which 
gives such extraordinary reality to this Dutchman 
of the 17th century that he seems to stand before 
us literally breathing, as if come to life again after 
three centuries. 


The portrait of Maarten Looten has been known 


in the Rembrandt literature since 1850, and was 
frequently exhibited, first in the British Institution, 
London, in 1851 and 1862, then in the Royal 
Academy in 1887 and 1899, and in Amsterdam 
in 1898. It was at one time in the well known 
collection of Cardinal Fesch, the uncle of Napo- 
leon, at Rome, and also in that of Sir George 
Lindsay Holford, K.C.V.O., Dorchester House, 
London. 


— W. R. VALENTINER 


[IMPERIAL SEVRES: A RECORDED SERVICE 


In an earlier issue of the Bulletin were pictured! 
many examples of Old Sévres porcelain from the 
Museum collection. That range of pieces, a biscuit 
figure group (‘‘Pygmalion and Galatea’ by Brach- 
ard, after Falconet) and tablewares by such leading 
decorators as Binet, Chevalier, Aloncle, represent- 
ed the proudest years of the royal factory. 


For this period before about 1770 the special 
name Old Sévres is now used, to separate the 
prized pate tendre from later hard-paste Sévres, 
the type that enjoyed recurrent cycles of prosperity 
— about 1770-90, again in Napoleon’s time, in 
Louis Philippe’s (1830-48), and in Louis Napo- 
leon’s (1852-70). 

At the parent factory of Vincennes (from 1745) 
or in the earlier years of the Manufacture Royale 
des Porcelaines de France which in 1756 was re- 
moved to Sévres, between Paris and Versailles, the 
taste was for a delicate and precious style of decor- 
ation. Graceful flower branches, ideal landscapes, 
exotic birds amidst open foliage, were drawn with 
a sensitive brush and sparingly heightened with 
gold. The effect of such quiet, refined decoration 
when applied to the gentle pate tendre ground 
(with its ‘‘fat’ appearance of cream cheese) was 
smooth and luscious, compared to the brilliant look 
of painting laid upon hard-paste wares. Nor is 
this to disparage the latter, only t> say that its 
sharper precision and vitality were so different 
from Old Sévres. 


1 Vol.1 Nos.3-4, Spring 1948: “Old Sévres Porcelains’ 
(pp.12-17). 
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Through the 1760s there was increasing fondness 
for colored grounds — among them jaune de jon- 
quil, beautiful blew d’roi, a clear bleu turquoise or 
famous rose Pompadour. With these was seen a 
more generous use of gold, applied over glowing 
colors. 


Toward the close of the 20-year “reign” of 
Mme. de Pompadour (1745-64) the restless rococo 
style began to give way to the neo-classic, and by 
the time of her successor Mme. du Barry in 1770 
this was the prevailing mode. That same year, 
Marie Antoinette arrived in Paris, and the Sévres 
porcelains that followed in Louis XVI years 
(1774-93) were responsible to her charming and 
extravagant taste. 


With the Revolution, disaster of course befell an 
establishment that had existed solely for the royal 
pleasure, devoting itself to the output of priceless 
ware for the royal palaces, or as gifts to ambassa- 
dors and toyal favorites. Sévres in the 1790s in- 
deed suffered as we might suppose. 


However, an astonishing recovery came with the 
appointment of M. Alexandre Brongniart as di- 
rector in 1800. The best artists, sculptors, chem- 
ists, were now engaged and an altogether new style 
of work was introduced. Napoleon as emperor 
1804-15 took a serious interest in the establish- 
ment, visiting it often and offering every encour- 
agement. 

Replacements must be made for the palaces so 
recently looted of their ornaments and table serv- 

















ices; and there must be official presentation vases, 
of boastful size and character appropriate to the 
splendor of the new court. 


The fashion now displayed at Sévres was a 
match for Empire furniture — expensive, monu- 
mental, wonderful. Forgotten was the playful 
fancy of Old Sévres, or the mannered style of 
Louis XVI years. Instead, imperial Roman forms 
and designs were an obvious reference to Napo- 
leon’s réle as a modern caesar. ... 


But along with its great gold-encrusted vases, its 
services of an unequaled elaboration, Sévres pro- 
duced quantities of smaller and beautiful work, 
frequently as gifts to the empresses Josephine (div. 
1809) and Marie-Louise (div. 1814) or for other 
members of the Bonaparte family. An example is 


2 A.5141.49-637, the gift of William Randolph Hearst. 
Size of the oval waiter 13 x 1414 inches. 


3 Attaché au Department des Objets d’Art des Musées 
Nationaux, writing from the Palais du Louvre (Pavil- 
lion Mollien). Co-author with Pierre Verlet and Mar- 
celle Brunet, ‘La Porcelaine de Sevres” (Paris, 1953). 
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the déjeuver or ‘‘cabaret’’ (a breakfast-set for two) 
pictured here.? 


Of themselves, the various pieces of the service 
tell us a great deal in their marks. There is the 
red-printed factory mark Manufacture Imperiale 
Sévres encircling a crowned eagle, and the scratch- 
ed date-letter “Le dz’ (douze) indicating the 
twelfth year, 1812. For the decorators, a gold- 
painted B.T is the mark of the gilder Buteux (the 
younger, worked 1773-1822) and on the waiter 
appears a signature G.].].VanOs. 


Georgius Jacobus Johannes Van Os (1782- 
1861) was a Dutch landscape, flower, and still- 
life painter now represented in many museums in 
the Netherlands, the National Gallery in London, 
and elsewhere. He was recorded as working by 
1809 in Amsterdam, arriving 1812 in Paris where 
he “painted a great deal for the porcelain factory 
at Sévres.”” Our service made in 1812/13 must 
therefore be among the earlier of his flower paint- 
ings on porcelain. 

Beyond these facts, M. Serge Grandjean? fur- 
nishes us with an authenticating record of 
the highest interest, taken from the fac- 
tory-books of the establishment itself: 
(Entrée du 24 Décembre 1813, archives 

de la Manufacture Sévres, Vv1 et Vbb5): 

Déjeuner fond d'or doublé d'or, décor 

en relief bruni a l'effet, fleurs en tab- 

leaux coloriés par Van Os et Riocreux:' 
2 Tasses et soucoupes coniques 

ee 6 ek es ee 
1 Théyére pestum lére grandeur 200. 

1 Pot a sucre a pied et a tétes 200. 


1 Pot a lait étrusque uni. . 150. 

1 Plateau ovale 2e grandeur . 1,500. 

1 Boite pour ledit déjeuner . 125. 
2,535. frs. 


Livré le 29 Décembre 1813 au palais des 
Tuileries, et donné en présent par l’Em- 
pereur Napoléon et l'impératrice Marie- 
Louise a la Princesse PAULINE, 4 l'occa- 
sion du ler Jour de l’An 1814. 

Answering all this description, our 
service shows rich “double gold with 
decor in relief,” in borders and trailing 


4 Désiré-Denis Riocreux (worked 1807-72). 











vines of dull gold upon a burnished ground. The 
simple vase forms of teapot, covered sugar, and 
cream jug (the last called “Etruscan’’) are in neo- 
classic taste plainer than usual. Two cups are of 
the cylindrical shape called a breakfast-cann, which 
was copied by Derby and became a specialty at that 
English factory. 


In oval reserves upon each piece, and on the tray 
or waiter “of 2nd size,” sprays and bouquets of 
garden flowers are exquisitely painted in true col- 
ors, their freshness enhanced by a softly shaded 
background “‘of brown effect.” 


The service still reposes safe, as it was delivered, 
in a “box for the above dejewner’’ — lined with 
cream satin, faced with brown leather showing 


gold-tooled borders. Pasted to the front is a faded 
label obviously clipped from some (untraced) 19th 
century French sales catalogue. 


The surely delighted recipient, on that New 
Year's Day of 1814, was Napoleon’s younger sister 
the Princess Pauline (as the record calls her), wife 
of Prince Camillo Borghése and after 1806 known 
as the Duchess of Guastalla. Indeed, she may have 
been surprised as well, to receive such a pretty gift 
from Napoleon and his second Empress, of whom 
she was not at all fond — in fact, from whose 
court the Princess Borghése had been removed in 
1810. 


— GREGOR NORMAN-WILCOX 








Amongst fine examples of American furniture 
acquired this past year, thanks to the Denis Fund, 
the most important was a tall-case Connecticut 
clock of rich character and with distinguished as- 
sociations. 


It was made in the 1770s at Hartford, to the 
order of a patriot who lived in nearby East Wind- 
sor. According to a faded holograph label pasted 
inside its case: 


This clock was owned by Roger Newberry, Gen- 
eral in the Revolutionary War. It was wound by 
him when at home, with the key hanging on the 
clock, from 1762 until his death in 1814, 52 








THE GENERAL’S CLOCK 


years, and has in successior been wound by 
daughter, granddaughter, and great grand dau- 
ghter. 


{written later} 

And great great granddaughter, MSP 
{still later} 

And great great great-grandson, KBP 


Our clock was acquired from the last-named 
gentleman, Kenneth B. Pattison. 


Really, the general did no such thing. Perhaps 
in 1762 (the year of his second marriage) Roger 
Newberry wished for such a clock, but it would be 
another dozen years until he wound this one. 

Enos Doolittle who made the clock was 
in 1762 only a youngster of eleven, better 
acquainted with slingshots than with the 
cutting of clockwheels, and in no condi- 
tion to supply a timepiece worthy of a 
governor's grandson.! 

Brooks Palmer's The Book of Ameri- 
can Clocks tells us that Enos Doolittle 
(1751-1806) was apprenticed in New 
Haven to his ‘brother’ [father] Isaac 
Doolittle (1721-1800) “‘one of the lead- 
ing manufacturers, and most versatile me- 
chanic of the State.’” Enos made his first 
clock in 1771, and worked in Hartford 
from 1772 until his retirement 1802. 

In 1772 he was advertising ‘‘all kinds 
of clocks, Surveyor’s Instruments, Marine 
Compasses &c.’’ and the next year em- 
ployed a “London trained journeyman 


Watchmaker.”” In 1781-2 he described 
himself as a “‘silversmith and clockmak- 
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er’ 
Doolittle’s advertisements continued 
through the 1780s, but about 1790 he ap- 


1 The notes about General Newberry, given at 
the close of this article, are the fruit of a 
search through H. R. Stiles’ History and 
Genealogies of Ancient Windsor (ed. 1859) 
and many other precious and bashful sources, 
the friendly labor of Ella F. J. Tafe, librarian 

' of the California State Society of the Sons of 
the Revolution. 


2In the last Bulletin of the Art Division 
(Winter 1954, Vol.6, No.1) was published 
pp. 10-13 another Denis Fund acquisition, a 
labeled looking glass by Nicholas Geffroy 
of Newport, who combined the skills of sil- 
versmith and joiner. 











pears to have got away from clockmaking. In 1787 
he had turned to brassfoundry, was engaged in 
bell-casting 1788 with Jesse Goodyear of Hamp- 
den, and from 1791 followed this business for 
himself. In 1799 he was casting church bells, as 
a ‘brass founder on the west side of Main street,”’ 
where his son James succeeded him. 


The handsome brass dial or “face’’ of our clock 
shows in the arch a circular panel engraved: “Enos 
Doolittle — Hartford,” flanked by cast reliefwork 
of dolphins and scrolls. Its spandrels are filled 
with cast crnament of flowers and leafscrolls, in 
the rich rococo taste of two decades earlier. This 
unusually nice dial and the hidden clockworks 
(plus perhaps the three brass ball pinnacles) are 
all that Doolittle was responsible for. 


The fine case of our clock,? as customary, was 
the work of someone else. Here the temptation 
would be to attribute it to Eliphelet Chapin (1741- 
1807) of East Windsor, who was a fellow towns- 
man to General Newberry and in business by 1771. 
Chapin was indeed the maker of two chairs and a 
carved secretary cabinet inherited along with our 
clock.4 But there seems to be no surviving work 
the equal of this clock case, to justify (by its re- 
semblance) our giving this example to Chapin. 


The wood is a fine dark cherry, the usual Con- 
necticut substitute for mahogany. Fluted and 
brass-capped colonnettes add finish to the hood 
and waist of the case, with arched ‘“‘windows’”’ in 
the sides of the hood and, just above the long 
door, an cpplied band of Chinese Chippendale 
fretwork. 


A complicated construction, really not too beau- 
tiful, tops the arched hood — paired ‘“‘bonnet 
scrolls” with molded steps at the sides, and a 
recurving crest to support the center finial. Let 


3 Accession number A.1078.53-327, height to center fin- 
ial 8 feet 314 inches. It was pictured p.107 of the mag- 
azine Antiques for February 1946, with many other 
pieces from the Museum's loan-exhibition of “Early 
American Furniture’’ in September-November 1945. 


1 One of these was a vigorously styled Chippendale chair 
made about 1780 for the Connecticut governor Oliver 
Wolcott, who was General Newberiy’s uncle. This and 
another Denis Fund purchase, a finely inlaid Baltimore 
card table, were pictured pp. 56 and 60 in the second 
California issue of the magazine Antiques, January 
1954. 








into the face are three shaped panels of glass 
backed with gold foil. 


GENERAL NEWBERRY 

Roger Wolcott (1679-1767) was deputy-gov- 
ernor of Connecticut 1741-50 and governor 1750- 
54. Having married Sarah Drake in 1702, he 
fathered fifteen childern. His eldest daughter 
Elizabeth married Captain Roger Newberry, and 
it was their son Roger Jr. for whom our clock was 
made. 


Roger Newberry (1735-1814) of East Windsor 
married in 1759 Hannah Allen, who died the fol- 


RECENT ACCESSIONS: 


Among the considerable number of new acqui- 
sitions which have enlarged the Museum's graphic 
art department, a few may be singled out for par- 
ticular notice. The department has been fortunate 
in receiving William Blake’s engraving of Chau- 
cer’s Canterbury Pilgrims,! a work which epitom- 
ized the artist's efforts to establish his technical ex- 


1 L.2100.53-248, the gift of Miss B. Mabury to Museum 
Associates. 


lowing year, and in 1762 he married Eunice Ely. 
A lawyer end successful merchant, he “served with 
distinction during the Revolution, and held many 
judicial offices after peace was declared.” 


His military service in the Connecticut militia 
lasted throughout the war, 1775-83 (he advanced 
to the rank of colonel 1777/8 and to brigadier 
general 1781). He was a member of the Gover- 
nor’s Council, and a member of the Connecticut 
Land Company, which purchased the Western 
Reserve (northern Ohio) from the State of Con- 
necticut. 

— GREGOR NORMAN-WILCOX 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


pertness on a level with that of the great old mas- 
ters of line engraving. The facts surrounding this 
work are of interest in themselves. The idea of 
illustrating the Canterbury Pilgrims in a painting 
was original with Blake, whose initial pencil sketch 
was seen by a publisher, Richard Cromek, who sug- 
gested that he engrave it. Cromek then gave the 


idea to Thomas Stothard (1755-1834), an artist 
and friend of Blake’s who, unaware of the source, 
undertook to make a painting of the subject. Blake 








likewise remained ignorant of Cromek’s duplicity 
until an announcement of Schiavonetti’s engraving 
of Stothard’s painting was published at the end 
of the Grave, a poem which Cromek had engaged 
Blake to illustrate and then had turned over to 
Schiavonetti. Thus Cromek twice deceived Blake, 
who was brought to the edge of despair. 


Blake continued to work on his picture, how- 
ever, and it was finished and exhibited in 1809. 
A year later he brought out his engraving of the 
painting, in which he exerted himself to the ut- 
most to restore that care and precision to line en- 
graving which he believed lost after the 16th cen- 
tury. Led by the examples of Marcantonio Rai- 
mondi, of Diirer, Holbein, and other German mas- 
ters, he executed a plate of such completeness and 
character that next to it, Schiavonetti’s engraving 
after Stothard has not risen from a mere transla- 
tion of a painting, while Blake’s becomes an orig- 
inal work of art. 


Our engraving is of the second state of the 
plate, which was actually the best, since the first 
state was only lightly engraved. In the third state, 
Blake intensified the contrasts in the sky and add- 
ed cross-hatching to the legs of the dark horse, 
removed the address, and included lines from 
Chaucer; the fourth state is without these lines, 
and is generally darker throughout. 





Compared to the fluidity and fantasy of Blake's 
drawings and water colors with their intense other- 
worldliness, the Canterbury Pilgrims stands as a 
revelation of the artist’s gift for characterization, 
in the range of keenly individualized personages 
who compose the train of travellers. Each pilgrim 
is rendered with complete portrait particularity, 
and with trenchant interpretation. In the realiza- 
tion of these types, Blake equals Hogarth, and re- 
veals himself endowed with the English genius for 
caricature or social satire; the Wife of Bath could 
hardly be represented with more telling character 
by Rowlandson; the Parson appears modelled after 
so-called portraits of Leonardo. 


The execution of the plate itself has been criti- 
cized as ‘labored and dry,” ‘‘a sort of experiment- 
al archaism’’ (Binyon). With these faults, relative 
hardness of line and relative monotony of back- 
ground, Blake having engraved every inch of the 
plate with the consequent sacrifice of any con- 
trast (such as achieved by Diirer through the open 
white areas in his prints), the work remains a 
graphic accomplishment through the triumph and 
variety of the characterization, at once compelling 
in its reality and convincing as approximations of 
the famous literary creations involved. 


Although Dutch painting was no longer of con- 
sequence in the 18th century, the finely detailed 
manner of representing reality continued in the 
work of Jacob Houbraken (1698-c.1780), the 
great 18th century Dutch engraver. From one of 
his large commissions, a collection of portraits 
from English history, known as the Birch Heads, 
we have received the portrait of Ben Johnson,3 in 
a fine proof impression (Ver Huell 31) with only 
the name of the artist in the left corner. The poet 
is shown to the bust, in an ornamented oval frame 
below which, at the left, a young satyr surrounded 
by emblems of dramatic art points out the picture 
to the spectator. The delicacy and perfection of 
2 The Heads of Illustrious Persons of Great Britain, En- 

graved by Mr. Houbraken and Mr. Vertue, with their 


Lives and Characters by Thomas Birch . . .London, 1743- 
-52. 


3 A.6358.53-1, the gift of Mrs. Louise Ward Watkins. 


WILLIAM BLAKE (1757-1827): Engraving, Chaucer's 
“Canterbury Pilgrims” 
Gift of Miss B. Mabury to Museum Associates 








the line with its variety of gradations is such that 
it has been written that ‘No engraver has equaled 
and will perhaps never equal the manner of Jacob 
Houbraken in rendering the character of flesh and 
hair by means of the burin.”” Although such tech- 
nical skill as this has for the modern world lost 
some of the high value as attraction and standard 
which it held for previous centuries, the quality 


ALBRECHT DURER (1471-1528): Woodcut, from a pair of 


Tapetenmuster 
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Purchase, Museum Associates (Balch Fund) 


must still affect when met with on a masterly level. 
Houbraken represents the final floraison of French 
Baroque portrait engraving, Mellan, Nanteuil, 
Morin, which he carried to the heights of new 
Rococo elegance. 

Albrecht Diirer is represented among the new 
acquisitions by an unusual woodcut,‘ published by 
Pauli as Hans Sebald Beham’ although style and 
work relate it to the great mas- 
ter.6 The woodcut is one of a 
pair of so-called Tapetenmuster, 
an all-over design of complex, 
decoratively entwined branches 
of vine leaves and grapes, en- 
closing a seated nymph at the 
lower left with a small child 
leaning on her lap and diagonal- 
ly above, a satyr blowing a bag- 
pipe; still further above, a large 
bird pecking at grapes and at the 
extreme left a smaller bird. The 
background of the woodcut has 
been faintly printed in yellow. 


Since the pair of prints appear 
to go together as counterparts, 
Pauli suggested their purpose 
was to provide a model for sur- 
face decoration such as, appar- 
ently, tapestry or wall or paper 
hangings. The faint tinge of 
color would appear to support 
this theory. The large, bold open 
work takes it away from the 
sphere of Beham and places it, 
as observed by Passavant, among 
the last productions of Diirer, 
for instance, the plate of the 
arms of Tschertte, 1521 (B. 
170), where is seen the same 
vine and grape clusters with 
birds. 

Among the fine assemblage of 
German Expressionist prints giv- 


4 L.2100.53-490, ex-collection Prince 
Liechtenstein. 

5 Gustav Pauli, Hans Sebald Beham, 
Strassburg, 1901, pp. 440-441. 

6 Passavant 206, as Diirer. 











en recently to the department, outstanding is the 
portfolio with nine woodcuts of Christ and the 
Disciples by Karl Schmidt-Rottluff.* Together 
with Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, Schmidt-Rottluff 
was the greatest of the Expressionist school which 
recreated in the early 20th century the power of 
the woodcut medium, whose original home was 
in Germany. Probably no one of the group has 
ever equalled the stark boldness of his forms in 
the present series. 


In these woodcuts executed after the first World 
War, the artist has, with the use of solid black 


forms and gaping whites, under the influence of 
Cubism, created scenes of almost geometric ab- 
straction and severe spirituality. Of the utmost 
simplicity, the flat patterns are as decorative as 





GAETANO GANDOLFI (1734-1802): Drawing, pen and pencil with sepia wash 
Museum Purchase 





they are concentrated. The series is monumental 
in the organization of the reduction of forms, 
sharp wedge-like planes, and in the dynamism of 
the expression. Of the artists who belonged to the 
early Dresden Briicke, Schmidt-Rottluff was the 
most forceful in his rigid stylization, derived from 
primitive art, notably African sculpture. 


In the field of drawings, a fine selection of 
which has come into the collection, we single out 
for note only one in this issue. It is a study of 
figures and animals in a deep architectural setting, 
by Gaetano Gandolfi (1734-1802) ,8 one of a fam- 
ily of artists who continued the tradition of decor- 
ative fresco which had developed in Bologna from 


7 A.6342.53(12-20), the gift of Kurt Wolff. 
8 P.223.54-15, ex-collection Dr. Hermann Voss, Munich. 


a 
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the late 16th century; he has, in fact, been called 
the last follower of the Carracci. But he was ac- 
tually much influenced by Tiepolo and by the 
quadraturista who painted the ornament for many 
of Tiepolo’s decorations, Girolamo Mengozzi-Col- 
onna. 


The present work, grey pen, pencil, and wash, 
is a study in linear perspective, a long vista with 
lines converging to a conical point in an archway 
diagonally left of center, with figures and animals 
disposed in retreating planes. The architectural 
features are drawn in pencil on both sides of the 
central portion, a part of a classical building at the 
left, a colonnade at the right. 

Although the drawing appears rather a combin- 
ation of several individual studies not related as in 
a preliminary drawing for a painting, the treat- 
ment is reminiscent of Leonardo’s study for the 
Adoration of the Magi (Uffizi), with its perspec- 
tive lines receding to the rearing horseman in the 
backgrouad. Only the figures in the immediate 
foreground of our drawing form a related group, 


those against the light at the left, the seated wom- 
an with tambourine and her companion, in the 
center, and the fluting shepherd near the cows at 
the extreme right. Beyond this, the other figures 
in the diminishing vista appear unconnected, from 
the man with rearing horse in the middle right to 
the figures farther back, running to the left. 


The depth of the space is suggestive of a theat- 
rical set, which is not out of keeping with possi- 
bility in a city which had become the center of 
stage design with the Bibbienas in the 17th cen- 
tury, and whose approach to decoration was 
grounded in architectural illusionism. Although 
Gaetano Gandolfi was not of the group of set 
designers in Northern Italy, this influence perme- 
ated the art of the period deeply, as can be seen 
from his drawing which recalls the highly pictur- 
esque decorations of landscapes and architecture 
painted on the walls of palaces and homes, as well 
as some churches, in 18th century Bologna. 


— EBRIA FEINBLATT 








RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE MUSEUM’S 
COLLECTION OF CHINESE CERAMICS 


During the past year, largely as a result of the 
tremendous interest in the Museum’s great loan 
exhibition of Chinese Ceramics (March 14-April 
27th 1952), it was possible to acquire a number 
of very important examples of Chinese ceramic 
art for the Museum’s permanent collection. These 
objects, which are the subject of this article, were 
purchased with both private and Museum funds, 
largely through the generosity of several interested 
and public-spirited citizens: Mr. Albert B. Rud- 
dock of the Museum’s Board of Governors, the 
Museum Associates (Balch Fund), Miss B. Ma- 
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bury, Mr. Frederick T. Fuller, and Mr. Lynn B. 
Cayot. 

One of the most significant objects in the newly 
acquired group is the large vase in the shape of a 
Hu (Figs. 1-3), which may be assigned to the Han 
dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 220).! It is of unusually 
large dimensions, measuring 16% inches in height, 
and very impressive on account of its broad, swell- 
ing form and massive proportions. The shape de- 
rives from contemporary Han bronzes, being a 
replica of the Hx, a wine vessel and one of the 
most common types of Han bronzes. The body 

















material is a high-fired gray porcellaneous 
stoneware, commonly known as proto-por- 
celain, covered on the upper body and 
portions of the neck with a brilliant olive- 
green feldspathic glaze, the unglazed 
areas of the vessel having burnt a reddish 
brown color in the firing. The proven- 
ance of our vase is the region of Hsi-an- 
fu, capital of Shensi, and during the early 
or Western Han dynasty (206 B.C.-A.D. 
25) capital of the Chinese empire. 

The vase is characterized by broad 
globular body, short neck with flaring 
mouth, and flat everted rim. The slight- 
ly convex base has a carefully potted ring- 
foot, most vessels of this type having 
merely a crude foot-rim. On the shoulder 
there are two loop handles with incised 
herringbone pattern (Fig. 2), perhaps 
inspired by a basket-weave prototype. 
Each handle has a ring in applied relief, 
and above the handle is found a large 
appliqué double-S spiral, a common motif 
on the earlier Shou-chou stoneware from 
the period of the Warring States. This 
double spiral occurs, for example, on the 
shoulder of a well-known type of small 
very thinly potted bowls, with linen- 
weave pattern (cf. a bowl of this type, 


Fig. 1— Proto-porcelain vase, Huw form: Han dynasty 
Purchase, Museum Associates (Balch Fund) 


Fig. 2 — Detail of Han vase, Fig. 1 








lent to the Museum by Mr. and Mrs. Eric Mayell 
of Palo Alto, L.2184.50-38). 


The neck and body of the vase are decorated 
with bands of parallel wavy lines incised in comb 
technique, a familiar pattern which also occurs on 
wares from Shou-chou. On the shoulder, sepa- 
rated from each other by parallel horizontal ridges 
are two wide bands with incised design of S-shap- 
ed scrolls and dots combined with bird motifs 
(Figs. 2-3). The sweeping S-curves provide a 
continuous dynamic movement, each pair of ad- 
joining scrolls usually combining into a stylized 
design of four bird heads with long feathered 
crests and hooked beaks. In the upper band, a 
long-legged bird (apparently a crane), is clearly 
visible next to the large t’ao-t’ieh mask incised 
above the loop handle (Fig. 2). A similar bird 
may be recognized near the animal mask on the 
opposite side of the vessel. 

The oiive-green feldspathic glaze was sprayed 
on from above, as in the case of other late Chou 
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Fig. 3 — Detail of Han vase, Fig. 1 


or Han stonewares and proto-porcelains; the glaze 
therefore covers only the inside of the mouth, the 
mouth-rim, portions of the neck and shoulders. 
The transparent, olive-green glaze of the Museum's 
vase is in a particularly fine state of preservation, 
especially on the shoulders, and has a brilliant very 
glossy appearance. In most wares of this type, the 
feldspathic glaze has a much dulled surface tex- 
ture, having largely disintegrated as a result of 
burial. The exposed, unglazed areas cf our vase 
(in other words, the lower body and those por- 
tions of the neck which were protected during 
glazing by the projecting mouth-rim) have burnt 
to a warm reddish-brown color in the course of 
firing. 

Hard-fired stonewares and proto-porcelains with 
feldspathic glazes appeared for the first time to- 
ward the end of the Chou dynasty, in the period 
of the Warring States (481-221 B.C.). The state 
of Ch’u, the origins of which go back to the early 
seventh century, occupied a large area in south- 
central China. The two principal sites producing 
the first porcellaneous stonewares and feldspathic 
glazes were Shou-chou, capital of the state of Ch’u 
in the third century, and Shao-hsing, in Chekiang, 
capital of the state of Yiieh. Similar wares were 
also made at Ch’ang-sha, an important center of 
Ch’u culture some four hundred miles south of 
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Shou-chou. 


The Shou-chou and Shao- 
hsing wares seem to be the 
only ones from the period of 
the Warring States. Wares 
from Ch’ang-sha, Hsi-an-fu 
and other sites must be as- 
signed to the Han period, for 
no proof exists at present that 
they are of pre-Han date." 
The Museum's proto-porce- 
lain vase, coming from the 
region of Hsi-an-fu, must 
therefore be assigned to the 
Han dynasty, a period which 
is also suggested by the styl- 
istic characteristics of the ves- 
sel. Not only is the shape, as 
previously mentioned, inspir- 
ed by one of the most com- 
mon forms of Han bronzes, 
but the swift, energetic movement of the bird and 
spiral motif incised on the shoulder is very much 
in keeping with the linear character of related de- 
signs on bronze mirrors and lacquer objects of 
Han date. 


A similar vase in the Victoria & Albert Mus- 
eum’ has the same type of appliqué ring handles 
with incised herring-bone pattern and double spir- 
al, the characteristic combed wave-bands, and the 
parallel raised ridges around the shoulder. There 
are two decorative bands on the shoulder, each 
with a continuous curvilinear design combined 
with bird heads. The design is related to that 
on the Los Angeles vase, but is simpler and less 
complex as compared to the intricate pattern of 
S-shaped curves and bird heads on the latter ex- 
ample. While the writer has not had an oppor- 
tunity to see the vase in the Victoria & Albert 
Museum, it would seem to be of the same date 
and provenance as our own vessel. Another very 
similar vase of Hw shape, but without the design 
of abstract curves and bird heads, is in the collec- 
tion of Mrs. Seligman, in England;4 an example 
of this same type, with plain body, wave bands, 
parallel ridges and mask handles may also be seen 
in the Hoyt Collection, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston.° 


Further examples of this type of proto-porcelain 








could be cited, all with similar characteristics. The 
vase recently acquired by Los Angeles County 
Museum is however of special significance, not 
only on account of the excellent state of preserva- 
tion of the glaze, and the unusual character of the 
ornament, but also because of its size and strong 
lines. 


A very different type of Han ware is represent- 
ed by the pottery tripod illustrated in Fig. 4, 
a gift of Mr. Frederick T. Fuller and Lynn B. 
Cayot.6 This bowl-shaped vessel, with low round 
cover and two upright handles, is supported on 
three short curved legs. The tripod shape de- 
rives from the three-legged Ting, a cooking ves- 
sel first made in clay in the neolithic period, 
and subsequently copied in bronze. Our covered 
jar, an example of Han funerary ware, made es- 
sentially for burial with the dead, may be regarded 
as a clay replica of a Han cooking vessel. 

The tripod and cover are made of dark gray 
clay, fired at low temperature, and are decorated 
with an elaborate design of spirals, scrolls, and 
dots painted in unfired white, reddish-brown, and 
violet-blue pigments on dark brown ground. The 
legs, handles, and two horizontal bands on the 
body and cover are painted in white slip applied 
over the dark ground. A very similar example of 
Han pottery, in the form of a 
covered bowl with ornament 
of painted scrolls and dots, is 
in the Archaeological Collec- 
tion of the Museum of the 
Department of Literature, Ky- 
oto University, and is repro- 
duced in a recent catalogue of 
that collection.‘ 

The Sung Dynasty is gen- 
erally recognized as one of 
the greatest epochs of Chi- 
nese ceramics, producing cer- 
amic wares of such unrivalled 
beauty and technical perfec- 
tion as to make a lasting im- 
print upon the future of cer- 
amic development. It is sig- 
nificant that many of our 
contemporary potters draw 
their inspiration from the 
shapes, glazes and techniques 


for which the Sung potters were so justly famous. 

In contrast to the generally soft, low-fired T’ang 
wares with polychrome glazes, the Sung wares are 
essentially high-fired stonewares and porcelains 
with hard, lustrous monochrome glazes. Sung 
ceramics may be divided into two major categories, 
the Northern wares as opposed to the Southern, 
according to the geographical distribution of their 
kiln-sites. The Northern and Southern wares may 
in turn be subdivided into the imperial or ‘‘classi- 
cal” wares on the one hand, the non-imperial or 
“common’’ on the other. 


One of the most important wares in the latter 
category is Tz’u-chou, a name deriving from the 
small town of Tz’u-chou (‘‘Porcelain Prefecture’) 
in Southern Hopei, where many of the Tz’u-chou 
kilns were located. Production of the ware was, 
however, not restricted to Hopei, and examples of 
Tz'u-chou ware have been found over a wide area 
of northern China. The term Tz’u-chou should 
therefore be used in a wide generic sense, referring 
to a particular type of ware, but not to any speci- 
fic kiln site. 

There is no need to repeat here the many differ- 
ent types, shapes and techniques manifested in 
Tz'u-chou ware. Suffice it to point out that Tz’u- 
chou is a hard-fired stoneware, usually with gray 


Fig. 4 — Tripod bowl and cover, painted pottery: Han dynasty 
Gift of Frederick T. Fuller and Lynn B. Cayot 











Fig. 5 — Covered jar, Tz’u-chou ware: Sung dynasty 
Museum Associates, gift of Miss B. Mabury and Balch Fund 


or buff colored body, but examples with brick-red 
or dark brown body are also known. The Tz’u- 
chou potters employed a great variety of means in 
combining body, slip and glaze in an infinite 
number of ways. They would very often decorate 
the vessel by simply painting the design on the 
slip, under a transparent neutral glaze, but they 
were equally skilled in various techniques of in- 
cising and carving through the slip or glaze. The 
body of Tz’u-chou ware is almost always covered 
with a white or cream-colored slip, and a trans- 
parent neutral over-glaze applied over the orna- 
ment usually protects the exterior. 

Through the generousity of Miss B. Mabury, 
aided by the Balch Fund of the Museum Associ- 
ates, the Museum has been able to add to its col- 
lection an exceptionally fine example of Tz’u-chou 
ware: a small jar with globular body, short straight 
neck, and low dome-shaped cover (Fig. 5).8 The 
buff-gray stoneware body was first covered with a 
white, then with a black slip; the latter was sub- 
sequently incised and scraped away, leaving a black 
peony design on white ground. The cover has a 
foliate design, similarly incised through a black 
slip, exposing the white slip underneath. There 
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is a transparent white over- 
glaze, covering the exterior of 
body and cover. A very simi- 
lar covered jar, belonging to 
Sir Percival David, was shown 
at the International Exhibition 
of Chinese Art in London and 
is illustrated in the Commem- 
orative Catalogue of the exhi- 
bition.* The Museum’s jar 
corresponds very closely to Sir 
Percival David's in shape, 
technique and ornament, sug- 
gesting that both jars may 
have been produced at the 
same kiln or in the same 
locality. 


Slip - decorated Northern 
Sung stonewares, classified as 
Tz'u-chou, are quite distinct 
from the wares produced in 
the South. A_ black-bodied 
stoneware, consisting as far as 
is known solely of tea-bowls 
and cups, was made in Fukien and is commonly 
known as Chien yao, or by the Japanese term 
Temmoku. This ware was made for the simple 
purpose of tea-drinking. The thick, coarse stone- 
ware body, designed to retain the heat of the tea 
yet remain cool to the touch, was covered with a 
lustrous brown or black glaze, streaked and mot- 
tled with brown or silver markings, variously 
known as “hare’s fur,” ‘partridge feathers,” or 
“oil spots.” True Chien ware, made only in 
Fukien, is always distinguished by the coarse dark 
gray or blackish body, but other brown and black 
glazed wares with light-colored bodies were made 
in other parts of China, apparently in imitation of 
the Fukien ware. 


In the neighboring province of Kiangsi, at the 
Yung-lo kilns in the prefecture of Kian (Chi-an- 
fu), a ware consisting mostly of tea-bowls with 
mat-brown glazes and light buff-colored bodies 
was made. The ware is known as “Kian Tem- 
moku,” and through the generosity of Mr. Fred- 
erick T. Fuller and Lynn B. Cayot the Museum has 
been able to purchase a very fine example of the 
ware (Figs. 6-7).! It is a tea bowl with the typi- 
cal light-colored body, rounded sides, wide mouth, 














and low rudimentary foot. A dark brown glaze 
with golden “‘tortoise shell’’ markings covers the 
exterior; the inside of the bowl shows a rich 
golden-brown glaze with “hare’s fur,’ spotted 
with blue, and three medallions with characters 
painted in black under the glaze. 

In addition to the Fukien and Kiangsi wares, a 
third type of black and brown glazed ware was 
made in Honan and other parts of northern China, 
and is generally referred to by the misnomer “Ho- 
nan Temmoku” or other misleading terms. It is 
to be hoped that the term ‘Honan Temmoku”’ and 
others used to describe this group will someday be 
eliminated. Since black Ting is now definitely 
known to exist, and since black-glazed wares of 
Tz'u-chou type have also been found, it should be 
possible to eventually reclassify “Honan Temmo- 
ku,” absorbing the ware in the Ting yao and 
Tz'u-chou groups, provided of course that the 
terms Ting yao and Tz’chou yao be used in a 
generic sense, describing a certain ware and not a 
specific kiln site. 

The “Honan” type wares, unlike the southern 
wares from Fukien and Kiangsi (which are limit- 
ed to tea-bowls) include many types of jars, vases, 
and bottles. The body of the Northern ware is 
normally of white or grayish-white color, and 
ranges from high-fired stoneware to true porce- 
lain. 


Fig. 6 — ‘Kian Temmoku” tea bowl: Sung dynasty 
Gift of Frederick T. Fuller and Lynn B. Cayot 


Fig. 7 (above) — Interior of tea bowl, Fig. 6 








The large “Honan” type jar (Fig. 8) now in 
the Los Angeles County Museum is the recent gift 
of Mr. Frederick T. Fuller and Lynn B. Cayot.!! 


The jar is distinguished by elegant, strong lines 
forming a globular body with short straight neck, 
wide mouth, and small base with wide ring-foot. 
The hard-fired stoneware body is of reddish-brown 
color covered on the exterior with a rich lustrous 
black glaze, with foliate design in ferruginous 
brown slip applied over the glaze. The glaze also 
covers the sides of the interior, but the interior 
bottom is unglazed except for a splash of glaze in 
the center. The base is glazed except for the ring- 
foot. The fine proportions, the beauty of the lus- 
trous dark glaze, and the subtlety of the freely 
painted foliate design, make the jar an 
important example of Northern Sung 
black-glazed stoneware. 

The development of Chinese ceramics 
changed radically in the Ming dynasty, 
marked by the rise to fame of Ching-té- 
chén, in Northern Kiangsi, as China's 
ceramic capital. The high-fired Sung 
wares with subtle monochrome glazes 
were no longer in favor, and gave way 
to white porcelains with brilliant poly- 
chrome decoration in underglaze blue, 
overglaze enamels, or bright lustrous 
glazes. 


One of the most favorite Ming por- 
celains produced at Ching-té-chén, much 
of it reserved for the Emperor and court, 
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Fig. 8 — Black-glazed jar, Honan type: Sung dynasty 


Gift of Frederick T. Fuller and Lynn B. Cayot 


was the blue-and-white, a porcelain decorated in 
underglaze cobalt blue on white ground. The 
blue was painted with a brush directly on the 
ciay body and subsequently covered with a trans- 
parent white glaze, the latter giving a brilliant 
lustre to the blue color. Only one firing was 
necessary to fuse the body and glaze and to ob- 
tain the desired quality of the cobalt blue. 


Painting in underglaze red (yu-li-hung), ob- 
tained from oxide of copper, was sometimes sub- 
stituted for painting in cobalt blue. The under- 
glaze copper red was apparently very difficult to 
fire successfully, and was soon abandoned in 
favor of an iron-red enamel applied over the 
glaze . The best examples of the rare underglaze 
red are therefore from the early Ming reigns. 

In the memorable exhibition of Ming blue-and- 
white held at the Philadelphia Museum in 1949, 
a few examples painted in underglaze red were 
included to show their similarity to the blue-and- 
white technique. Among these were two large 
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bowls of late fourteenth or early fifteenth century 
date, one from the Metropolitan Museum,!? the 
other has since been added to the collection of 
Los Angeles County Museum (Fig. 9). 


The exterior of the bowl is decorated with a 
wide band of chrysanthemum scrolls between a 
narrow border of foliage scrolls around the rim, 
and a band of false gadroons above the foot, each 
with a floral design. A key-fret border encircles 
the foot. The inside is decorated with a central 
medallion of peony sprays, surrounded by key- 
fret border, wide band of peony scrolls, and rim 
border of foliage scrolls. The unglazed foot-rim 
and base have burnt dark orange in firing; the 
underglaze copper red has not fully matured in 
firing, resulting in a grayish, silvery red tonality. 
The bowl is an important early Ming example of 
painting in underglaze copper red, and a signifi- 
cant addition to the Museum’s growing collection 
of Far Eastern Art. 


— HENRY TRUBNER 











NOTES 


1 L.2100.52-3, Museum Associates (Balch Fund). See 
catalogue Chinese Ceramics from the Prehistoric Period 
through Ch'ien Lung, Los Angeles County Museum, 
March 14 - April 27th, 1952, No. 30. 


2 The chronological development and characteristics of 
early stonewares and proto-porcelains are discussed in a 
recent and very excellent article by W. Hochstadter, 
“Pottery and Stonewares of Shang, Chou and Han,” 
Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities, No. 
24, Stockholm, 1952, pp. 81-108. The Museum’s jar is 
illustrated on Pl. 29, No. 115. 


3.W. B. Honey, The Ceramic Art of China and Other 
Countries of the Far East, London, 1945, Pl. 10. 


Loan Exhibition of Pre-T’ang Wares, the Oriental Cer- 
amic Society, London, 1953, No. 52. 


» The Charles B. Hoyt Collection, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, 1952, No. 63. 


6 A.6199.52-1, Los Angeles Exhibition, Cat. No. 45. 


7 Kokyo Zukan (Selected Specimens of the Archaeological 
Collection in the Department of Literature, Kyoto Uni- 
versity), Preface by Sueji Umehara, Kyoto, 1951, Pl. 
Ivii, Fig. 1. 


8 L.2100.52-5, height 47%’’. Los Angeles Exhibition, Cat 
No. 237. 


9 The Chinese Exhibition, A Commemorative Catalogue 
of the International Exhibition of Chinese Art, Royal 
Academy of Arts, November 1935 - March 1936, PI. 
120, No. 1245. 


10 A.6199.52-3, height 232’, diam. 414’’. Los Angeles 
Exhibition, Cat. No. 195. 


11 A.6199.52-2, height 7144’’. Los Angeles Exhibition, 
Cat. No. 205. 


12 Ming Blue-And-W hite, Philadelphia Muscem Bulle- 
tin, Vol. xliv, Autumn, 1949, Cat. Nos. 15 and 16. 


13 L.2100.52-4, Museum Associates (Balch Fund), height 
63"", diam. 16 3/16’. Los Angeles Exhibition, Cat. 
No. 278. 


Fig. 9 — Large bowl, underglaze red decoration: Ming dynasty 
Purchase, Museum Associates (Balch Fund) 











Costumes 


Our young Department of Costumes and Textiles has a 
very appreciable collection of interesting and valuable ex- 
hibits which, however, still show considerable gaps in the 
chronological order of its examples. 


The Department especially needs costumes from any period 
prior to the year 1860; also, dresses created by Paul Poiret. 


The gift of such specimens will be most gratefully accepted. 
and donors are reminded that these contributions are approved 
for Federal Income Tax deduction. 
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“Woman with Flowing Hair” (circa 1930) 
Bronze, height 281 inches 

GERHARD MARCKS — German (1889-  ) 
Gift of Morton D. May, St. Louis 


A.6412.53-7 





“Portrait of Mme. Y.D.” (circa 1917) 
Oil on canvas, 5074 x 35 inches 
JACQUES VILLON — French (1875- 
Gift of Anna H. Bing 

A.6425.53-1 


) 
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“Jeune Fille a La Rose” (circa 1905) 

Oil on canvas, 14% x 12 inches 

PIERRE AUGUSTE RENOIR — French (1841-1919) 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Jo Swerling 

A.64120.53-1 











“Portrait of a Woman” (circa 1922) 
Opaque watercolor, 26 x 19 inches 
OSKAR KOKOSHKA — Austrian (1886- 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. David Sokol 
A.6486.53-2 


“Boats on the Beach (1906) 

Oil on canvas, 191 x 2714 inches 
GEORGES BRAQUE — French (1881- 
Gift of Anatole Litvak 

A.6467.53-1 





) 


) 











“Chateau de Villefranche du Queyran” (1930) 
Gouache on board, 14% x 2014 inches 
MAURICE UTRILLO — French (1883-  ) 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Price Jr. 


A.5766.53-2 


“Street Scene” (1922) 

Oil on canvas, 3414 x 241/ inches 

MAX PECHSTEIN — German (1881-  ) 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. David Sokol 
A.6486.53-3 
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“Still Life” 

Oil on canvas, 15 x 18 inches 

FRED SEXTON — American, contemporary 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. David Sokol 


A.6486.53-4 


“Motorcycle”’ 

Oil on masonite, 38 x 51 inches 

SALVATORE SCARPITTA — American, contemporary 

Gift of Mrs. Lorenza Story to Museum Associates, from the 
1953 Annual Exhibition by Artists of Los Angeles and Vicinity 
L.2100.53-245 

















“Still Life on Green Table”’ 

Oil on canvas, 22 x 34 inches 

MAURICE FREEDMAN -— American, contemporary 
Gift of Morton D. May, St. Louis 

A.6412.53-3 


“Bridge and Wharf (Holland, 1945) 

Oil on canvas, 2114 x 3414 inches 

MAX BECKMANN — German (1884-1951) 
Gift of Morton D. May, St. Louis 


A.6412.53-2 
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“Cotton Pickers” (1931) 

Gouache, 20 x 2514 inches 

THOMAS HART BENTON — American (1889- — ) 
Gift of Anatole Litvak 


A.6467.53-2 
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